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CHURCH BURIAL. 
Curious Instances of Pestiferous Insects. Z 

Tue Rev. Dr. Render, in his ‘ Tour h Germany,”’ published 
in London ‘in 1801, observes at page 65—Abcut fifteen years ago, 
an excellent law was passed and observed with great ity, at 
Frankfort, as well as in all other parts of the empire of which the em-, 

Joseph II. was then legislator, and which deserves to be imitated 
in foreign countries. This law prohibits the burying of dead bodies in 
any chapel or church whatever. Neither rank nor opulence can obtain 
permission to evade it, as in the enforcement of it no respect is paid-to 


*¢ It is horrid,” said the Austrian emperor, ‘‘ that a place of worship, 
a temple of the Supreme Being, should be converted into a pest-house 
for living creatures. A person who upon his death bed makes it a con- 
dition of his will to be buried in a church or chapel, acts like a madman; 
he ought to set his fellow-creatures a good example, and not to do all-in. 
his power to destroy their constitutions, by exposing them to the effluvia, 
arising from a state of 

‘¢ How icious ing inc s is to a congregation, par 
ticularly in Protestant chur. shich are not fumigated as those of the 
Roman Catholics are, before and during the service, will appear from 
the following serious instance of the consequences resulting from it. My 
readers will, I hope, permit me to suppress the name of the clergyman, 
and the place where this event took place, as I am very sorry to say, 
the reverend gentleman, who was much esteemed for his integrity, aud 
well known by his literary genius, proceeded rather too far in the matter. 
The case was briefly this :— 

‘¢ In the month of July, 17**, a very corpulent lady died at * * * in 
###*, Before her death she begged, as a particular favor, to be buried 
in the parochial church. She had died on the Wednesday, and on the 
following Saturday was buried according to her desire. The next day 
the clergyman preached her funeral sermon; the weather was uncom- 
pene det and it ought to be observed, that for several months preceding 
her » @ great drought had prevailed, not a drop of rain had fallen, 
and consequently it was an uncommonly sultry season. The succeeding 
Sunday, a week after the lady had been buried, the Protestant clergyman 

attending; thet 


had a very full congregation, upwards of 900 persons 
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being the day for administering the holy sacrament. The weather still 


continuing very hot, many were obliged, during the service, to walk out 
fora time, to avoid fainting, whilst some had actually fainted away. It 
ia The cubtom in Germany, that when people wish to receive the sacra- 
ment, they neither eat nor drink (that ier) till the ceremony is entirely 
over. 

‘¢ The worthy clergyman preached about one hour and a.quarter ; he 
then consecrated the bread a wine, which ought to — uncovered 
during the ceremony. There were about 180 communicants. A quarter 
of an after the ceremony, before they had quitted the church, more 
than sixty of them were taken ill, several died in the most violent agonies ; 
others of a more vigorous constitution survived by the help of medical 
assistance : a most violent consternation prevailed through the whole 

egation and town. It was concluded that the wine had been poi- 
soned, and so it was generally believed. The sacristan, and several 

belonging to the vestry, were immediately arrested and put in irons. 
«The clergyman, on the succeeding Sunday, preached a t deal 
of enthusiasm, and pointed out to his congregation several con- 
cerned in the plot. This enthusiastic sermon was printed. 
_ ©The persons accused underwent very great hardships : during the 
space of a week they were confined in a dungeon, and some of them 
éven put to the torture, but they still persisted in their innocence. 
“6 Qn the Sunday following, the magistrate ordered that a chalice of 
wine, uncovered, should be placed for the space of an hour upon the 
altar, which time had scarcely elapsed, when they beheld the wine filled 
with myriads of insects ; and by tracing whence they came, it was at 
— rceived, by the rays of the sun, that they issued from the grave 
of't y who had been buried the preceding fortnight. The people 
not belonging to the vestry were dismissed, and four men employed to 
> the grave and the coffin: in doing which, two of them dropped 

and expired upon the spot ! and the other two were only saved 
the utmost exertion of medical talents. It is beyond the power of wo 
to describe the horrid sight of the corpse when the coffin was 
The whole was an entire mass of putrefaction, and it was now clea 
demonstrated that the numerous insects, both large and small, together 
with the effluvia which had issued from the body, had caused this pesti- 
lential infection, which was a week before attributed to poison. On this 
discovery, the persons accused were of course instantly liberated, and 
every atonement made by the clergyman and magistrate for their mis- 
guided conduct.” p. 72. 
' See a pamphlet published at Leipsic, in 1770, entitled Pernicious 
consequences of burying in churches. Schadlicke Folgen die Toden in 
Kirchen zu begraben.» 
~ In the'summer of 1679, a very remarkable disease broke out in’ the 
little town of Czierck, in Poland, and its environs, caused by some un- 
known winged insects ; the stings of which wounded mortally both men 
and animals. Thirty-five persons and a great number both of horses and 
horned cattle perished in this district only. These insects suddenly 

ted upon the uncovered of the body, such as the face, neck. 

bands, and stung . Speedily hard tumors arose, and if 
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within the first three hours these were not removed, either by means of 
the actual cautery, or knife, all other means proved unavailing, and the 
stung died a few days afterwards. 

These insects had four wings, and six feet, and a long stylet issued 
from behind, enclosed in a sheath, which opened longitudinally in two 
divisions. Some were marked on the back with yellow rings, but others 
were entirely black, and the latter were the most poisonous. They were 
so very tenacious of life, that it was difficult to kill them. Fortunately 
they disappeared during a north wind. It was believed that they pro- 
ceeded some pestilential carcase. (O Zanam Hist. Med. des 
a ida) Tom. 5. 272, also Ephem. Natur. Curios. Ann. 1x. 

In the first volume of Dr. Southey’s Omniana, p. 75, is the following 
passage, entitled Tomb Flies :— 

When the French, in their war with Pedro of Aragon, took Gerona, 
a swarm of white flies is said to have proceeded from the body of St. 
Narcis, in the church of St. Phelin, (I copy, says Dr. S., the names 
as they stand in the Catalan author Pere Tomich. ff. 39,) which stung 
the French, and occasioned such a mortality, that they evacuated the 
city. This is so extraordinary a miracle, that there is probably some 
truth in it, because miracle-mongers have never the least invention, and 
because a curious fact in confirmation of it is to be found in the Monthly 
Magazine for December, 1805. ‘In preparing for the foundation of 
the new church at Lewes, it became necessary to disturb the mouldering 
bones of the long defunct, and in the prosecution of that unavoidable 
business, a leaden coffin was taken up, which on being opened, ex- 
hibited a complete skeleton of a body that had been interred about sixty 
years, whose leg and thigh bones, to the utter astonishment of all present, 
were covered with myriads of flies (of a species perhaps totally unknown 
to the naturalist) as active and strong on the wing as gnats flying in the 
air, on the finest evening in summer. The wings of this nondescript 
were white, and for distinction’s sake the spectators gave it the name 
of the coffin fly. ‘The lead was perfectly sound, and presented not the 
least chink or crevice for the admission of air. The moisture of the 
flesh had not left the bones, and the fallen beard lay on the under jaw.” 

In the second volume of his Omniana, Dr. Southey says there is a 
curious e in the adventures of Robert Drury. An insect like a 
cow-tick, called poropongee, is found in that part of Madagascar which 
the Virzimbeers possess, and in no other part of the country. Its bite is 
said to occasion an illness which lasts six or eight weeks, but to which 
perf mracan is subject a second time ! and the Virzimbeers took care not 
to destroy this insect, because they found it a good protection against 
their neighbors who used to invade them. Vol. 2, p 262. 

There is a fact stated in Dr. Dover’s Ancient Physician’s Legacy, 


which although not quite similar to the foregoing, yet as it serves as an 
illustration, seems to be well deserving of our attention, and shall there- 
fore be quoted. Dover, it may be here stated, was an extraordinary 
character, and united in his own person the very incongruous professions 
of physic and buccaneering. He says, ‘‘ when I took by storm the two 
cities of Guayaquil, under the line in the south seas, it happened that, 
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not long before, the plague had raged amongst them. For our better 
security, therefore, and the keeping our people together, we lay in their 
churches, and likewise brought thither the plunder of the cities :” ‘* we 
were very much annoyed with the smell of the dead bodies. These bodies 
could hardly be said to be buried ; for the Spaniards abroad use no coffins, 
but throw several dead bodies one upon another with only a drawboard 
over them ; so that it is no wonder that we caught the infection.” 

‘¢ Tu a few days after we went on board, one of the surgeons came to 

uaint me, that several of my men were taken after a violent manner, 
with that languor of spirits that they were not able to move. In less 
than forty-eight hours we had in our several ships 180 men in this mise- 
rable condition,” &c. &c. 


DISEASED SPINE. 


Case of Diseased Spine. By Tuomas Sewatt, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Columbian College, D. C. 


THe onesig case of spinal affection occurred in the infant son of M. 
E. Hersant, Esq. Consul of France to the United States, a child equally 
remarkable for the premature development of his mind, the native stamina 
of his physical constitution, and the patience with which he sustained the 
extreme suflerings occasioned by a complicated train of morbid affections. 

The case did not come under my care until a late period of the dis- 
ease ; I therefore avail myself of the notes which were made by Madam 
Hersant, and which she has kindly put into my hands for the benefit of 
the public. Iam happy to find her journal of the case so full and cir- 
cumstantial as to furnish every fact at all material in giving a faithful detail 
of its history. 

Alexander, the little patient in question, was born in March, 1827, 
and was a healthy, well-formed child. At the age of two weeks, he 
was severely affected with the thrush, from the consequences of which 
he did not recover for nearly nine months, but upon the approach of the 
first winter his health returned and he became vigorous and robust. In 
July following he contracted a catarrhal affection, which left him with a 
febrile habit, that continued ill late in the autumn; and the winter in 
1829, found him a great invalid, affected with sleepiness, flushing, fever, 
and diarrhoea, and this state continued till he was removed to Georgetown 
in September. Soon after this period, he was seized with occasional 
turns of ‘vomiting, accompanied with a febrile habit, a dry cough and 
with indigestion. About the same time also, it was remarked, that he 
had acquired the habit of raising his body erect, or of throwing it back- 
wards, as if to relieve some uneasy sensation ; and that he was losing in 
some degree the power and activity of his lower extremities, was evinced 
more pyenely by stumbling as - walked ; but late in the autumn, his 

neral appearance was improved, and he enjoyed comparativel 

th for two or three ct Early in lene 1830, it = 
oortee for the first time, ro ip manifested uneasiness from the exercise 
i riding in a carriage, an t he could not endure being jolted upon. 
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whether there was not some strain or dislocation which would explain 
the embarrassment under which he labored, a small protuberance was dis- 
covered over the spine. About this time a great irritation of the bladder 
occurred, accompanied with pain, a frequent desire to void urine, and a 
shuddering when it was discharged ; this affection increased in its severity 
to the close of life. About the same time the abdomen became tumid 
and tense, and his sufferings were augmented by an attack of the measles, 
then epidemic in the city, which left him with increased debility, cough, 
and fever. 

In March, 1830, I was called upon to give my opinion with respect 
to the nature of the tumor upon the back. Upon examination, I found 
the spinous process of the superior lumbar vertebra slightly projecting, 
with a small but obvious curvature of the spine. There was tenderness 
from pressure over the projecting part in its neighborhood, and his mo- 
tions seemed to be restrained, feeble, and tottering. There were also 
evident marks of hectic irritation. The nature of the case was too ob- 
vious to be mistaken, and I did not hesitate to pronounce it an affection 
of the spine, and one which would result in a caries of the vertebra, and 
in an extensive deformity, if not in death, unless arrested in its progress. 

With respect to the treatment, it would be both tedious and unsatis- 
factory to trace it through the various changes of a case so protracted 
and complicated. I would only observe in reference to the spinal dis- 
ease, that issues were introduced on each side of the affected vertebra, 
in May, 1830, and other topical and general remedies were used. Still 
the disease advanced with a slow, but steady progress, evinced by the 
increase of fever, loss of appetite and strength, emaciation, irregular 
bowels, paroxysms of spasmodic pain, enlargement of the abdomen, and 
increased curvature of the spine. 

In October, 1830, the little patient was taken to Philadelphia, and 
placed under the care of Dr. John K. Mitchell, a gentleman to whom 
our country is largely indebted for his extensive investigations, and suc- 
cessful method of treating this most formidable disease. | 

When the patient was first placed under Dr. Mitchell’s care, he was 
suffering under the pressure of a severe hectic, accompanied with a tumid 
abdomen, and diarrhoea, of which the discharges were purulent. The 
pus appeared like that which usually escapes from strumous cavities, and 
was supposed to come from an abscess connected with the carious ver- 
tebra. His appetite was feeble, his respiration hurried and irregular, his 
skin unequally active, his muscular strength almost entirely gone, and his 
motions even on the bed to which his debility confined him, were pain- 
ful. From a belief that issues are often injurious in exciting and keeping 

hectic irritation, an opinion, says Dr. Mitchell, derived from long 

rvation, they were closed as soon as possible. To correct the irri- 
tated state of the intestinal action, a small blue mass pill was given every 
evening, and the diet was rendered as simple as possible. But as no 
visible improvement followed these measures, the little patient was sub- 
ted to the use of the spine cart, a remedy which has given signal relief 
many cases of painful caries of the spine, detailed in the communica- 
tions of Dr. M. already before the public. Its application was quite as 
beneGicial as anticipated. To use the language of the observant and in- 
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telligent mother, the swelling of the abdomen subsided, the pains left 
him, the fever abated, and the discharges became in other respects 
healthy, although the purulency was not materially diminished. These 
changes took place in three ye id after the application of the spine cart. 
At the end of six weeks, his whole appearance was so much improved as 
to afford a rational hope that the ore might finally attain health and a 
solid spine. When he arrived in Philadelphia, it was necessary to avoid 
the slightest jolt ; but before his departure for Washington, he rode 
about the streets of Philadelphia, without making any complaint. The 
weather on his journey homewards was both wet and stormy, and the 
necessary exposure brought on a severe catarrh, with fever and pain, 
attended with a loss of appetite, and a diminution of flesh and  ( 
But in the beginning of January, 1831, these symptoms abated, and he 

» a t ssages were still c with pus. From 
YA he returned from Philadelphia, at which Ceriod he fest became my 
patient, the spine cart was applied from three to five hours daily for 
several weeks, and with evident benefit ; but in the early part of March, 
he was again affected with cold, which brought on a return of all his un- 
favorable symptoms with increased violence, and from this time the use 
the cart was necessarily abandoned. The fever returned, accompanied 
with loss of appetite, thirst, fatigue of the lower extremities, great de- 
bility and sleepiness. The discharge of pus from the bowels became 
more copious ; the urine was also rendered turbid by its presence, and 
deposited large quantities of matter when cold. He continued to linger, 
becoming more and more exhausted, till the 12th of July, when he di 
in a state of extreme emaciation. 
Post-Mortem Examination.—Twenty-four hours after death, I made 

a careful examination of the body, in presence of Drs. Washington and 
Bohnen, and discovered the following appearances :—QOn laying o 
the abdomen, the liver, spleen, and small intestines alone, were feand in 
a healthy condition. The large intestines, in their whole extent, were 
thickened and changed in their organic structure, being contracted in 
some parts, and enlarged in others ; with their different convolutions, 
where they came in contact, firmly adhering. The whole of the mesen- 
tery was thicke.ed, and its glands enlarged to the size of grapes. The 
poncrene was also slightly enlarged and diseased in its structure. The 

ney was in a healthy state, but the right was enlarged to four times 
its natural size, with its ureter irregularly dilated to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, its coats the fourth of an inch in thickness, and of a 
cartilaginous thickness. The bladder was diminished in its capacity, 
and distended with urine and pus ; its coats were thickened, hard, and 
elastic, and its mucous surface studded with small, white tubercles. 
Behind the peritoneum, and in the direction of the right psoas muscle, 
dame a mass of caseous matter, extending from the diseased verte- 

to the right sacro-iliac junction. The large intestines contained a 
considerable quantity of pus, and a communication was found to exist 
between the diseased vertebra and the arch of the colon, where it crosses 
the spine, by which the matter made its way into the cavity of the intes- 
tines. On removing the intestines, a greater part of the bodies of the 
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two superior lumbar vertebre, with the intervening cartilage, were found 
destroyed by the disease, and the vacuity created by the caries filled with 


reviewing the foregoing case, the following obser- 
vations seem naturally to present themselves to the mind. . aol 
Ist. The importance of an early attention to the premonitory diagnos- 
tic symptoms of spinal disease, in order that the appropriate remedies 
may be applied before caries or curvature take pe for it is in this 
early stage only, that medical treatment can be relied on with confidence, 
Whenever, therefore, fever becomes chronic, or is obstinate, without the 
detection of an adequate cause, the vertebra should be anys. examined 
ng: procme. If no tenderness be discoverable, we may safely infer the 
nce of spinal irritation, unless the frequent and a motions of 
the spine, the often sought recumbent posture, and the shuffling gait, der 
termine the application of remedies to the spine, even though no tender- 
ness be discovered by the pressure. » boliss 
2d. The immediate and complete relief from pain and other unfavor- 
able syinptoms by the suspension in a spine cart, while a recumbent 
posture did not abate one morbid symptom, shows that the state of enti 
rest and horizontal position, so strongly insisted on by the highest medi- 
cal authority, is not entitled to unqualified approbation, and thai these 
two apparently opposite modes of cure demand a fuller experimental 
investigation. 
3d. That although a single case cannot be quoted as adequate testi- 
mony in favor or against any particular mode of treatment, yet the una- 
bating progress of the disease while under the application of issues, a 
remedy also established by long usage, and advocated hy high authority, 
while an arrest of the disease was effected by a remedy less painful, an 
better adapted to the undisciplined years and tender condition of 1 
sufferer, should cause the profession to pause and to reconsider well the 
propriety of their application.—.Amer. Med. Sci. 


CHOLERA. a. 


Remarks on Cholera. Communicated for the Boston Medical and 
7 Surgical Journal. By Moore M.D. 


« What can we reason, but from what we know ? ” 


In all researches after truth, common sense gives observation the prece- 
dence to theory ; but when the importance of the object to be attained 
is only equaled by the difficulty of its discovery, and observation fails to 
penetrate the thick darkness in which it is shrouded, theory may »ce#- 
tainly be permitted to offer the aid of its humble services in .the 
investigation. Yiove 
It is now fifteen years since the Cholera has commanded the anxious 
attention of some of the first medical talent in the world ; but what:has 
been done to arrest its progress, or disarm it of its terrors ? eer = A 
nothing ; it still advances, in defiance of the feeble attempts hitherto ma 
to elude its grasp or struggle against its embrace. Lone OSs OMe 
Ia such cases, mankind, in their consternation, are always pronp 
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‘confound things ; and in this instance, appalled by the great mortality of 


@ pestilence so unlike anything thy have hitherto known, take for 
ted, that, in its nature, itis a different kind of evil from any with which 
have before contended, and which must either be submitted to with 
patience, or opposed by means as yet unknown. But let us make 
the inquiry whether this be a new species of morbid action, one peculiar 
to itsel , or whether it be similar to the morbid actions that obtain in 
other cases, in the same structures, and differing from them only in 
degr®&. If the characteristic features of this disease, either separately, 
or in the a te, find no parallel in pathology, then, but not till then, 
let us loose from our moorings, throw overboard as useless those charts 
and observations which have cost us so much time and labor, and launch 
at once upon the broad ocean of conjecture, without even the dim 
twinkling of a star to steer by. 
We have for a long time in this cor been familiar with a disease 
called cholera, produced, as we believe, chiefly by atmospheric influence, 
ing only in the summer, and generally if not always sporadic. 
Aithough the Indian cholera appears as an epidemic, and that in winter as 
well as summer, it does not necessarily imply a difference in the nature of 
the disease, but only in the manner of its production. Again, the Indian 
cholera is commonly fatal, and often so in a few hours ; the American 
not necessarily fatal, and seldom so under several days. Now so far, 
the difference consists in the epidemic and fatal character attached to the 
‘one, and not to the other,—discrepancies which occur in other diseases, 
which we do not on that account consider, or treat, as differing in the 
nature of their morbid action. We often find our cholera apparently 
produced by different exciting causes, and sometimes when the atmos- 
pheric or isposing cause is not supposed to exist ; still, as all these 
causes, when brought to bear upon the same structure, produce the same 
ultimate effect, we do not think ourselves justified in giving to each of 
these a new name, or instituting in each a new treatment. It may, 
however, be said, that here is not only a different cause, but in fact a 
totally different disease. As it s the nature of the cause of Indian 
or American cholera, or indeed of almost any other disease, the less 
physicians pretend to know of the subject, the better will their preten- 
sions harmonise with their knowledge. That diseases, when epidemic, 
are more severe than when sporadic, is a point well established ; but that 
therefore they differ in the kind or mode of morbid action, I deny 


The influenza, which we have so lately witnessed, will serve to illus- 


‘every man, under the name of ‘‘a cold.” The same parts are affected, 


is point can be established, that we have in the epidemic cholera 
mode of morbid action, then is this frightful pestilence deprived 
terrors, for I believe it must be admitted that for almost every 
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trate my meaning. In this instance it will readily be conceded, that we 
‘ have a disease differing in no respect, except in <7 and in the man- 
ner of its production, from the common catarrhal affection, familiar to | 
efforts of nature, the other may require pone and active medication. 
7 . I make these remarks with a strict reference to practical results ; for 
4 20 
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known variety of morbid action, we have the appropriate remedy. That 
we are often baffled in the application of the remedy, is no objection to 
the position. The same morbid action produces different results in dif- 
ferent textures, and in some of these, disease is death. In such cases 
the physician rightly considers himself as a mere spectator, and although 
he may regret his inefficiency, he can no more reproach his art with it, 
than of its failure to confer immortality. Perhaps we may not be able, 
in some instances, to recognise the kind of disease, in others, its seat : 
in such, if we act either boldly or feebly, guided alone by conjecture, 
let the charge of failure rest where it plainly belongs. But there can be 
little doubt respecting the most important location of the cholera ; it evi- 
} dently chooses for its ‘chief scene of action, the stomach—a field which 
is occupied every day, for sport or for war—an arena where the ‘* Samp- 
sons of medicine” have often contended with the Philistines of disease. 
- The prominent features of the Indian cholera, as far as my information 
extends, are,—pain in the epigastrium, indicative of spasm in the sto- 
mach and collatitious organs, sinking of the pulse, coldness of the surface, 
vomiting of a fluid not bilious, spasms of the voluntary muscles, and 
— prostration ; death more commonly occurring in a prostrated, 
in an exhausted state of the system. Now we have precisely the 
same state of things in common cholera ; with this exception, that as the 
mptoms in the latter are less intense, life is seldom extinguished in the 
t instance, and when death does ensue, it is in an exhausted state of 
the system, the consequence of a protracted continuance of the disease. 

It has been remarked, apparently by those who wish to establish the 
doctrine of a new kind of eee, that in the epidemic cholera the vomit- 
ing, which in common cholera is the most important symptom, is a thing 

minor consequence. Can we regard a constant vomition which re- 
jects nothing but a glairy, rice-water-like fluid, a thing of little moment, 
when we reflect that it is almost impossible to excite the same act in other 
cases by means so gentle as not to occasion the evacuation of bile >— 
Surely this shows an almost unparalleled d of disease of the chylo- 
poietic viscera, and the vomiting must be, of necessity, a most important 
circumstance. 

In common cholera the obstructions to the flow of bile are so slight as 
to be easily overcome by the efforts of nature ; but in the other it appears 
those efforts are unavailing. With the derivation of words in such cases 
we have nothing to do ; universal practice in modern times, sanctions 
the application of the word cholera, to the associate acts of vomiting and 

ing, whether bile be present or absent. Upon the whole, I am satis- 
by the comparison, that no greater difference exists between the 
| phenomena exhibited by these two diseases, than between the common 
| and the epidemic ‘‘ cold.” If then the American and the Indian cholera 


exhibit the same morbid action, only differing in degree, why should 

we not expect similar results from the application of the same principles 

of practice, proportioning the energy of the means which those principles 
| tate, to the increased energy of the diseased action. 

- Now the American cholera has been cured, and can be cured, every 

day during the season of its prevalence. We cure the spasm and pain 

and vomiting, and cause a determination to the surface, by those reme- 
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dies which for ages have been known to be capable of effecting these 
objects ; the chief of which is opium. The curative effect of opium is 
well seconded by large doses of calomel, by alcohol, and the external 
other stimulants. 
here is one point in the treatment of diseases, which appears to me 

to be too much overlooked, especially by writers, and that is, the im- 
portance of making an impression upon the system, that shall be in degree 
more intense than the diseased impression, without particular regard 
being had to the kind of impression, or the agent by which it is produced. 
Counter-irritation would express the idea, were there not already attach- 
ed to this phrase, by the profession, a practical definition, which falls far 
short of that I would give it. The apparently different modes of curing 
intermittents will illustrate my meaning. Here we find that the 
the quantity of bark or arsenic, that can be exhibited with safety in a 
given time, the more sure we are of producing the desired result. Di- 
vesting ourselves of the absurd notion, that these remedies, thus exhibit- 
ed, act by a tonic property, we can easily account for the cures ascribed 
to the sudden immersion in the cold bath ; to emeties ; to electricity ; 
to to the to large doses and rd 
mental impressions. It appears to me that the application of this princ 
ple to cho of is strongly and while we may 
perhaps rely upon other remedies for the ultimate cure, we should en- 
deavor to make some kind of impression upon the system, which, by 
being more intense than the morbid impression, will at least retard its 
progress in accordance with a well known law of the system, till more 
appropriate remedies shall have time to produce their peculiar effect. 

his perhaps can be accomplished by the internal and external use of 
the acrid, pain-giving stimulants ; such as the essential oils, undiluted 
brandy internally, and the actual cautery and similar means externally .* 

These views appear to me highly important, inasmuch as they are 


founded on the acknowledged principles of therapeutics, and so far at 


least preferable to the miserable empiricism which prescribes cajeput oil 
and poultices of hemp seed as specifics in cholera. It is very evident 
that a disease possessed of such concentrated virulence as epidemi 
cholera is represented to be, must be combated with heavier and shatper 
than one of less malignity. pad 
If then in our cholera an hundred drops of laudanum are found neces- 
sary to arrest the disease, it is unphilosophical to expect that thirty will 
do as much in the epidemic, and it is certainly ungenerous to lay the 
blame of failure on the innocent remedy, when it ought to attach to the 
fear-stricken heart and trembling hand of the prescriber. In the extract 
from ‘* Advice to families, for the prevention and cure of Cholera,’ 
signed by Sir Henry Halford, president of the English Board of Health, 


* Since writing the above I have seen the statement made by Dr. Barry of the suc- 
cess of Dr. Lange’s practice with the actual cautery applied to the spine. Kh is evident 
to those who are familiar with the uncertainty of medical opinions, that, although the 
doctor may be right in his views of the proximate cause (as he evidently considers it) 
of cholera, yet possibly he may be wrong. Should the theory not prove true, the 
really excellent remedy which is based upon it must fall ; but on the other pent if 
remedy is used in conformity with the law of impressions (for the philosophy of 
A believe we are indebted to Hunter), it must be tried on its own merits. WwW O88 
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published in No. 22, Vol. 5, of this Journal, it is recommended “ in 
severe cases” to administer from twenty to forty drops of laudanum. 
Now should a ‘‘ severe case’ of American cholera be left to such a 
prescription, and the patient recover, it would none be ascribed to 
the tender mercies of Providence, without regard being had to the 
agency of the physician. Severe cases of American cholera require 
from 60 to 100 or 120 drops of laudanum, and not unfrequently that to 
be repeated ; but severe cases of Indian are to be put off with 20!! 
There is scarcely an intelligent matron, in this country, who would not 
at Sir Henry’s prescription in ‘* severe cases.” 
artrite of aniimony is another remedy, the established character of . 
which, promises much in Indian cholera. As far as relaxation of spasm, 
and determination to the surface are desirable, it harmonizes admirably 
with opium, as for example in the treatment of colic. In our cholera 
it is inadmissible in severe cases, by reason of the exhaustion produced 
by the disease, and in the mild cases it is not wanted ; but if the . 4 
position be correct, that in the severe cases of the Indian disease, 
tient dies, not from exhaustion, but prostration, the objection does not 

Id. Perhaps it will be objected, to produce vomiting when it is 
already an alarming symptom, would be not only wrong in principle, but 
absolutely rash in practice. Reflection may convince us that this is not 
in fact so much opposed to principle as it might at first thought appear. 
As far as analogy can justify anything, it will this practice. Take, for 
instance, dysentery ; it would sound oddly in the ears of American phy- 
sicians at the present day to object to the administration of twenty or 
thirty grains of calomel, because purging is one of the most remarkable 
and obnoxious features of this disease. 

In most of our remedial attempts on the human system, our object is 
to substitute an artificial or remedial action in the place of the morbid 
one, though in appearance closely resembling it, which from its nature 
will gradually Br possession to the healthy action. On no other ground 
than this, could the practice which was for a long time so general of 
administering small doses of mercurials in fever, Le for a moment justi- 
fied—by no other reasons can the efficiency of the same remedy in the 
venereal disease be accounted for. With regard to the stomach, we find 
not uncommonly in ordinary cases of sickness of that organ, severe vo- 
miting to ensue, and that repeatedly, without the relief of the symptom 
that an emetic at once affords. Finally, ought we to draw no indications. 
from these rice-water-like vomitings ?>—may not we consider these agoniz~ 
ing efforts of suffering nature, as inefficient attempts by the stomach to 
obtain for the chylopoietic viscera their accustomed stimulus of bile ?— 
and are we not borne out in this hypothesis by the acknowledged fact, 
that where bilious vomitings do occur in cholera, the patient generally 
recovers ? Thus, whether it be to relax spasm of the biliary ducts, or 
of some other of the chylopoietic viscera, or whether to determine to the 
surface, or whether to produce a remedial impression simply—may not 
one or all these desiderata be obtained by a full vomiting dose of emetic 
tartar? To my mind this promises much more than ‘ sfusion,”” or 
the ‘¢ Injection into the blood of oxygenating salts.” | 

My object in making these has not been to advance any pre~ 
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cise rules of treatment, but rather, by the mention of a few remedies as 
they occurred to my mind, to endeavor to call the attention of physicians 
from the worse than childish search for specifics, to the fixed principles 
of their science. Those principles must be valuable, for I cannot be- 
lieve that all our anxious labor in the investigation of them has been in 
vain, or for the purpose of acquiring the “‘ form ” of wisdom, ** without 
the power.”? What do we so painfully learn—what so gravely teach— 
if pane knowledge and all our precepts are to be blown from us by the 
first wind that bears on its wings an unusual form of disease ? 

New York, February 27, 1832. 
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Researches principally relative to the Morbid and Curative Effects of 
Loss of Blood. By Marsnatt Hatt, M.D., F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 


We have offered from time to time short extracts from Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
work upon the effects of bloodletting. This is evidently the production of 
a practical man, who has witnessed, at the bed-ide, the phenomena which 
he describes; and the conclusions seem to be formed upon a careful and 
patient examination of facts, Although our extracts from and notices of 
the work have doubiless been treasured up by the reader, yet the practical 
importance of the subject is such as will perhaps warrant our giving a 
sketch of the leading principles it maintains and doctrines which it incul- 
cates. Among them are the following :— 

1. Exhaustion from loss of blood may be followed either by deficient or 
excessive reaction. In the latter case the symptoms are those of cerebral 
excitement; as violent throbbing headache, confusion and giddiness with 
intolerance of light and sound. ‘This effect occurs generally in the young 
and robust. In infants and in feeble persons reaction from loss of blood is 
apt to be defective. Either of these states may be followed by sinking. 
The symptoms which characterize this last state are those of irritability of 
the nervous system ; as intolerance of light and noise, violent throbbing of 
the carotids, &c. At a later period of exhaustion there is labor in respira- 
tion, stupor, snoring, &c. A general effect of exhaustion from loss of blood 
is rapidity of the pulse. 

2. It seems probable that a certain balance of the circulation of the 
draio is necessary for the healthy condition of its functions ; that these are 
equally impeded by the interruption which takes place in apoplexy, and by 
the diminished impulse which occurs in an opposite state. Syncope itself 
is preceded by giddiness, tinnitus aurium, and impaired vision ; and accom- 
panied by blindness, dilated pupil, perfect insensibility ; and frequently 
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passes into convulsion. It differs then from apoplexy, chiefly in the state 
of the general circulation, the symptoms accompanying the two being re- 
markably similar, and the effect upon the sensorial powers almost precisely 
the same, 

$. Each successive bloodletting is attended with increased risk. There 
is considerable danger when the reaction is strong, still greater when it is 
feeble. A large bloodletting in the last case may be followed by sudden 
death. There is great danger when fainting has been several times ine 
duced, and when there is the Jeast tendency to want air, 

4. The power of the system to resist the loss of blood varies according 
to many circumstances ; but, czteris paribus, according to the presence or 
absence of disease ; and when present, according to its nature and seat, 
In some diseases a greater luss of blood is borne than in health, in others 
less. According to this circumstance, a scale of diseases might be formed, 


~ commencing with cerebral congestion, and going through serous and paren- 


chymatous inflammation, and acute anasarca, to the state of health. Below 
this would be arranged fever, the effects of intestinal irritation, some cases 
of delirium, reaction from loss of bloud, and disorders of the class of hys- 
teria, dyspepsia, chlorosis, and cholera. 

5. The quantity of blood which flows when a patient is placed upright 
and bled ad deliquium, seems accurately proportioned to the exigencies of 
the case. In inflammation much blood should be taken; and much will 
flow before deliguvium is induced : in irritation, littl blood should be drawn, 
and there is early syncope from bleeding. In this way the quantity is also 
suited to ihe powers of the system. For this reason, whenever full bleed- 
ing is to be practised, the patient should be placed perfectly erect in a 
chair or in bed. 

6. The stimulus of inflammation both renders it more difficult to induce 
syncope, and protects the system from the more remote consequences of 
bloodletting. These effects, however, are very likely to recur at the mo- 
ment that the stimulus of the inflammation is withdrawn and the system is 
abandoned to its own forces, At this period, therefure, the farther abstrac- 
tion of blood is in the highest degree dangerous. 

Such are some of the principles laid down by Dr. Hall in regard to the 
effects of bloodletting upon the human system. The following extract from 
the latter part of the work, contains some views which are in a degree 
original, and which appear well worthy of the consideration of the profes- 
sion. Afier giving an account of several cases presenting more or less the 
aspect of inflammation, but requiring a different mode of treatment, he pro- 
ceeds as fullows, | 

“‘ The preceding cases are sufficient to establish the fact that there are 
attacks which resemble inflammation of the head, chest, or abdomen, aud 


yet are totally different in their nature, This fact is, of itself, highly impor- 
tant. And if I should fail in giving sufficient diagnostic marks of these 
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morbid affections, it will still be of the utmost moment to know, that the 
distinction is absolutely essential to the aduption of an appropriate mode of 
treatment 3‘ and that whilst we appeal to future experience to render the 
diagnosis more complete, the peculiarities of each individual case must be 
carefully seized in order to supply the deficiency of general rules, » 

I would first ohserve that the attack of irritation is, in general, more 
sudden than that of inflammation, which is usually formed somewhat more 
gradually, This circumstance must therefure be cautiously inquired into, 
and may assist the diagnusis, 

J believe, too, that the seizure in the former case is attended by more 
distinct rigor, and afterwards by greater heat, than in the latter. 

The case of irritation affects, in a marked degree, more organs at once, 
than that of inflammation, which is usually confined, at first at least, to one. 

The state of the tongue and the condition of the alvine evacuations are 
far more marked by disorder, and the latter are far more offensive, ia 
attacks from irritation than in cases of inflammation, 

The affec”’ + of the head from irritation comes on suddenly, is formed 
all at once, is frequently attended by great restlessness, suffering, and 
distress, and where is early syncope on taking blood. In arachnitis, the 
disease is usually formed somewhat more gradually; the patient has been 
subject to pain in the head perhaps for some days or even longer ; he com- 
plains less; or at least there is less urgent distress,—less distress of a gene- 
ral kind ; the pain may be very severe, although it is more frequently rather 
obscure; the intulerance of light and sound is less urgent; the rigor, and 
subsequent heat, and the attack in general, are less marked ; the patient is 
hot so svon relieved by remedies, and the tongue and alvine evacuations 
are less morbid, aud there is, especially, great tolerance of loss of blood. 
In the attack of affection of the head from irritation, the patient is relieved 
perhaps completely if the lancet be employed, but the attack soon recurs 
with equal or greater violence ; in arachnitis, the relief is seldom so com- 
plete, the interval of ease so long, or the return so marked; the pain is 
diminished, perhaps, but gradually resumes its former violence, unless active 
measures be interposed. 

When the chest is affected from irritation, the pain is severe and acute, 
and perhaps increased by a full inspiration; if the inspiration be repeated, 
however, a second and a third time, the increase of the pain is less and 
less; the situation of the pain varies; there is no cough, no crepitus on 
making a full inspiration. In all these respects the case differs from inflam- 
mation. The remarks already made respecting the relief from remedies, 
the effect of bloodletting, the tendency to a sudden recurrence of the pain, 
&c. in cases of affection of the head, apply equally here. 

I had long remarked that there might be both acute pain and tenderness 
under pressure, of the abdomen, without inflammation ; this state of things 
is frequently the result of intestinal irritation. It is distinguished from 
infammation by the general symptoms of this affection, the mode of attack, 
the effects of remedies. In inflammation, the surface is usually cool, the 
head unaffected, the patient remarkably quiet ; in the case of irritation, on 
the contrary, there is generally much heat after rigor, the head is much 
affected, and the patient is restless and generally distressed, the tongue 
loaded and perhaps swollen, the alvine evacuations extremely morbid, and 
great relief is obtained by the free operation of medicine.” 
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GROG SHOPS. 


Tere is no more flagrant nuisance in this good city than the petty grog 
shops which meet the eye aud offend the olfactories at every corner. Not- 
withstanding the various aod efficient measures which have been adopted of 
late years to suppress that most odious and disgusting vice which is con- 
ceived, and born, and nurtured, in these pandoric boxes, there never per- 
haps was a time, when there were in this place so many of these lounging 
places for the idle and depraved, as at present; there still exists a fearful mea- 
sure of tippling, idleness, rudeness, and depravity, among a certain class of 
our young men, This is believed to be a fact, and we apprehend the most in- 
telligent and observing portion of the community will bear-testimouy to its 
correctness. Six if not sixteen of these shops are licensed, where one 
should be, and many are the glasses of intoxicating liquor hourly dealt out 
from places that have received from the city government no licence whatever. 
Even at rooms so public as the starting places of the “ hourlies ” that leave 
the city—in the same apartment that we must enter to leave directions on the 
slate,—decanters, filled with the tempting liquors, are arranged on shelf 
above shelf, 

Whilst all are deploring these circumstances, and devising means to pre- 
vent so serious an evil, it may be pardoned us if we suggest that every per- 
son who retails spirits by the glass, should be compelled to keep his shop in 
some conspicuous situation, and have a sign over his door, with the words 
GROG SHOP on it in large and plain letters. Our chief reason for this 
suggestion is, that persons of good character and good habits, are gradually led 
into the practice of tippling by the temptation offered them at necessary 
Visits to grocery stores. At length, they imagine they may indulge without 
being suspected of resorting to such places with any other intention than to 
purchase a pound of sugar or of tea. Under this effectual protection, they 
glide into habits which their sense of character and love of a good name 
might have prevented them from contracting, if the plan we propose had 
been in vigorous execution. 

Directly opposite our window is a pitiful grocery “ licensed to retail spi- 
rits;” and within the last six years we have seen men of family, character, 
and even literary pretensions and reputation, gradually led on in the course 
we have described, until they have become confirmed drunkards. Let it not 
then be deemed an idle dream, or a mere speculation, when we state our 
belief that the root of the evil is in combining grog-shops and groceries : 
we speak from observation, and would most earnestly invite the attention 
of the public to the necessity of separating wide apart these two kinds of 
establishment ;—let the grocery be such in its purity, and let the grog shop 
be so plainly designated, that no one can enter it without his errand being 
known, and no one be led into it by the ordinary calls of his family. 
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Surgical Operation.—A very large steatomatous tumor, weighing more 
than three pounds, and in the shape of a placenta, was extracted last week 
from the shoulder of one of the inmates of the House of Industry at South 
Boston. The operation was performed with perfect success by the intelli- 
gent surgeon of the establishment, whose reports of instructive cases have 
from time to time been published in this Journal. The patient bore the 
operation well, and is now in a fair way to recover his health, 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine.—This work promises to be one of 
great value. 1t is published monthly in London, at five shillings sterling a 
number, and suld in this country for $1,124. The first No. is arrived 
and fully meets our expectation. We understand, however, that it is to 
be republished in Philadelphia, and the American copy will probably be 
afforded ata less price. At a subsequent period we shall offer a more 
minute account of this Cyclopedia. 


QG> We shall be happy to hear oftener from the writer of the interesting 
paper on Cholera, which will be found in the Journal of to-day. 


Strangled, 1—dropsy, 1—lung fever, 3—unknown, 2—influenza, 2—consumption, 4—infan- 
ile, ditomper, <n the bealh, 2—scarlet fever, 2—croup, 2—drowned, 1 
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